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Abstract: The “sharing economy" has attracted a great deal of attention in recent 
months. Platforms such as Aironb and Uber are experiencing explosive growth, 
which, in turn, has led to regulatory and political battles. Boosters claim the new 
technologies will yield utopian outcomes—empowerment of ordinary people, 
efficiency, and even lower carbon footprints. Critics denounce them for being 
about economic self-interest rather than sharing, and for being predatory and 
exploitative. Not surprisingly, the reality is more complex. This essay, based on 
more than three years of study of both non-profit and for-profit initiatives in the 
“sharing economy,” discusses what's new and not so new about the sector and 
how the claims of proponents and critics stack up. While the for-profit companies 
may be “acting badly,” these new technologies of peer-to-peer economic activity 
are potentially powerful tools for building a social movement centered on 
genuine practices of sharing and cooperation in the production and consumption 
of goods and services. But achieving that potential will require democratizing the 


ownership and governance of the platforms. 


A GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE ESSAY 


Will the sector evolve 
in line with its stated 
progressive goals or 
devolve into business as 
usual? 


Introduction 


Earlier this year, hundreds of people gathered in a downtown San Francisco venue to 
celebrate—and debate—the “sharing economy.” The term covers a sprawling range 
of digital platforms and offline activities, from financially successful companies like 
Airbnb, a peer-to-peer lodging service, to smaller initiatives such as repair collectives 
and tool libraries. Many organizations have been eager to position themselves under 
the “big tent” of the sharing economy because of the positive symbolic meaning of 
sharing, the magnetism of innovative digital technologies, and the rapidly growing 
volume of sharing activity. 


While boosterism has been the rule in this sector, a strong contingent at the 
conference questioned whether the popular claim that the sharing economy is fairer, 
lower-carbon, and more transparent, participatory, and socially-connected is anything 
more than rhetoric for the large, monied players. Janelle Orsi, an activist lawyer, 
opened with a provocative challenge: “How are we going to harness the sharing 


economy to spread the wealth?” The Aironbs of the world and their venture capitalist 
backers are siphoning off too much value, she and others argued. Discussions of labor 
exploitation, race to the bottom dynamics, perverse eco-impacts, unequal access 

for low-income and minority communities, and the status of regulation and taxation 
engaged attendees throughout the next two days. 


Over the last year, these and related debates have been raging within and outside 
the sharing community. Will the sector evolve in line with its stated progressive, 
green, and utopian goals, or will it devolve into business as usual? This moment 

is reminiscent of the early days of the Internet, when many believed that digital 
connection would become a force for empowerment. The tendency of platforms to 
scale and dominate (think Google, Facebook, and Amazon) offers a cautionary tale. 
So, too, does the history of Zipcar. Once the face of the sharing economy, it is now 
a sub-brand of Avis. Will other sharing platforms follow similar trajectories as they 
grow? Or will the sharing economy be the disruptive, world-changing innovation its 
proponents expect? And if it is, will it change the world for the better? It is too early 
for definitive answers to these questions, but important to ask them. 


While many of the most visible platforms in the sharing economy began in the United 
States, sharing has become a global phenomenon, both because of the expansion of 
platforms to other countries, and because the idea of sharing has caught on around 
the world. Platforms are proliferating throughout Europe, where cities are becoming 
centers of “sharing” practices. Paris, for example, has become the annual home of the 
“OuiShare” fest. The Arab world has a raft of new sharing innovations, Colombia has 
become a sharing hub in Latin America, and Seoul is a center of sharing. Last year, the 
government of Ecuador launched Buen Conocer, an initiative to radically reimagine 
the nation according to principles of sharing—open networks, open production, and 
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an economy of the commons. While the politics of these sharing efforts differ across 
the globe, what is common is the desire among participants to create fairer, more 
sustainable, and more socially connected societies. 


| became interested in the sharing economy in 2008 while | was writing a book 
about a transition to a small-scale, ecologically sustainable economy.* At that time, | 
predicted a decline in full-time employment, as well as the need to reduce working 
hours as a method of controlling carbon emissions. | proposed a new household 
model in which people would have diverse sources of income, and would access 
goods and services through varied low-cost channels. With enough of a safety net 
and sufficient public goods, such a world could yield greater freedom, autonomy, and 
quality of life. If it were able to provide decent earnings and reasonably low prices, 
the sharing economy could be an important component of that new model. Today, 
however, with the corporatization of a number of the leading players, the role of the 
sharing economy in a just and sustainable transition is an open question. 


It is timely to step back and take stock of what has happened and how the arguments 
both for and against the sharing economy stack up. Because my research has focused 
on the United States, this essay will do so as well, returning to the global dimensions 
of sharing in the conclusion. | begin with a brief review of what the sharing economy 
is, where it came from, and why people are participating in it. | will then consider 

the sharing economy's impacts on ecological well-being and social connection. | 
conclude with the question of whether these new technologies and practices can 
lead to new forms of organizing that may be part of a citizens movement for a fairer 
and more sustainable economy. 


What is the Sharing Economy? 


Coming up with a solid definition of the sharing economy that reflects common 
usage is nearly impossible. There is great diversity among activities as well as baffling 
boundaries drawn by participants. TaskRabbit, an “errands” site, is often included, 

but Mechanical Turk (Amazon's online labor market) is not. Airbnb is practically 
synonymous with the sharing economy, but traditional bed and breakfasts are left 
out. Lyft, a ride service company, claims to be in, but Uber, another ride service 
company, does not. Shouldn't public libraries and parks count? When | posed these 
questions to a few sharing innovators, they were pragmatic, rather than analytical: 
self-definition by the platforms and the press defines who is in and who is out. 


Sharing economy activities fall into four broad categories: recirculation of goods, 
increased utilization of durable assets, exchange of services, and sharing of 
productive assets. The origins of the first date to 1995 with the founding of eBay and 
Craigslist, two marketplaces for recirculation of goods that are now firmly part of the 
mainstream consumer experience. These sites were propelled by nearly two decades 
of heavy acquisition of cheap imports that led to a proliferation of unwanted items.’ 
In addition, sophisticated software reduced the traditionally high transaction costs of 
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secondary markets, and at eBay, reputational information on sellers was crowdsourced 
from buyers, thereby reducing the risks of transacting with strangers. By 2010, 

many similar sites had launched, including ThredUp and Threadflip for apparel, free 
exchange sites like Freecycle and Yerdle, and barter sites such as Swapstyle.com. 
Online exchange now includes “thick,” or dense, markets in apparel, books, and toys, 
as well as thinner markets for sporting equipment, furniture, and home goods. 


The second type of platform facilitates using durable goods and other assets more 
intensively. In wealthy nations, households purchase products or hold property that 
is not used to capacity (e.g., spare rooms and lawn mowers). Here, the innovator was 
Zipcar, a company that placed vehicles in convenient urban locations and offered 
hourly rentals. After the 2009 recession, renting assets became more economically 
attractive, and similar initiatives proliferated. In transportation, these include car 
rental sites (Relay Rides), ride sharing (Zimride), ride services (Uber, Uberx, Lyft), and 
bicycle sharing (Boston’s Hubway or Chicago's Divvy Bikes). In the lodging sector, the 


innovator was Couchsurfing, which began pairing travelers with people who offered 
rooms or couches without payment back in 1999. Couchsurfing led to Airbnb, which 


has reported more than 10 million stays.* 


There has also been a revival of non-monetized initiatives such as tool libraries, 
which arose decades ago in in low-income communities. These efforts are typically 
neighborhood-based in order to enhance trust and minimize transportation costs 
for bulky items. New digital platforms include the sharing of durable goods as a 
component of neighborhood building (e.g., Share Some Sugar, Neighborgoods). 
These innovations can provide people with low-cost access to goods and space, 
and some offer opportunities to earn money, often to supplement regular income 
streams. 


The third practice is service exchange. Its origins lie in time banking, which, in the 
United States, began in the 1980s to provide opportunities for the unemployed.° 
Time banks are community-based, non-profit multilateral barter sites in which 
services are traded on the basis of time spent, according to the principle that every 
member's time is valued equally. In contrast to other platforms, time banks have not 
grown rapidly, in part because of the demanding nature of maintaining an equal 


trading ratio.’ There are also a number of monetized service exchanges, such as Task 
Rabbit and Zaarly, which pair users who need tasks done with people who do them, 
although these have encountered difficulties expanding as well. 


The fourth category consists of efforts focused on sharing assets or space in order 
to enable production, rather than consumption. Cooperatives are the historic form 
these efforts have taken. They have been operating in the US since the nineteenth 
century, although there has been a recent uptick in new ones. Related initiatives 
include hackerspaces, which grew out of informal computer hacking sessions; 
makerspaces, which provide shared tools; and co-working spaces, or communal 
offices. Other production sites include educational platforms such as Skillshare.com 
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and Peer-to-Peer University that aim to supplant traditional educational institutions by 
democratizing access to skills and knowledge and promoting peer instruction,’ 


In what follows, | will use a number of terms, including providers, consumers, 
participants, and users. Consumers are those who are buying services, while providers, 
or suppliers, are offering them. Participants can be on either side of a transaction. 
Users is also often employed this way. For example, Airbnb calls hosts and guests 
users, but in other platforms, e.g., Lyft or Uber, users would be riders, rather than 
drivers. On the other hand, we have found in our research that quite a few people 
who are providers on a site also use it as consumers, so the distinction is often more 
useful for transactions than persons. 


The operation and the long-term impacts of these platforms are shaped by both 
their market orientation (for-profit vs. non-profit) and market structure (peer-to-peer 
vs. business-to-peer). These dimensions shape the platforms’ business models, logics 
of exchange, and potential for disrupting conventional businesses. Examples of each 
type are shown in Figure 1. 


Figure 1 
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While all sharing economy platforms effectively create “markets in sharing” by 
facilitating exchanges, the imperative for a platform to generate a profit influences 
how sharing takes place and how much revenue devolves to management and 
owners. For-profit platforms push for revenue and asset maximization. The most 
successful platforms—Airbnb and Uber, valued at $10 and $18 billion respectively— 
have strong backing from venture capitalists and are highly integrated into existing 


economic interests.® The introduction of venture capitalists into the space has 
changed the dynamics of these initiatives, particularly by promoting more rapid 
expansion. 


While some of the platforms present a gentle face to the world, they can also be 
ruthless. Uber, which is backed by Google and Goldman Sachs, has been engaging 
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in anti-competitive behavior, such as recruiting its competitors’ drivers. While its 
representatives articulate a neoliberal rhetoric about the virtue of “free markets,” the 
company is apparently hedging its bets on what “free” markets will deliver for it by 
hiring Obama campaign manager David Plouffe to bring some old-fashioned political 
capital to its defense. By contrast, many of the initiatives in the sharing space, such as 
tool libraries, seed banks, time banks, and food swaps, are non-profits. They do not 
seek growth or revenue maximization, but instead aim to serve needs, usually at a 
community scale. 


While the for-profit vs. non-profit divide is the most important one, the divide 
between P2P (peer-to-peer) and B2P (business-to-peer) platforms is also significant. 
P2P entities earn money by commissions on exchanges, so revenue growth depends 
on increasing the number of trades. In contrast, B2P platforms often seek to seek to 
maximize revenue per transaction, as traditional businesses often do. Consider the 
differences between Zipcar (B2P) and RelayRides (P2P). On RelayRides, owners earn 
income from renting their own vehicles, choosing trades based on their needs, and 
setting rates and availability. Zipcar functions like an ordinary short-term car rental 
company. With a P2P structure, as long as there is competition, the “peers” (both 
providers and consumers) should be able to capture a higher fraction of value. Of 
course, when there is little competition, the platform can extract rents, or excess 
profits, regardless. 


Sharing platforms, particularly non-profits that are operating to provide a public 
benefit, can also function as “public goods.” A tool library is like a public library in 
many ways, although it is not organized by a government, not typically supported 

by public funds, and not necessarily governed by a democratic process. Many public 
goods have a G2P structure (government-to-peen), rather than P2P. But P2P structures 
can be, and frequently are, democratically organized. 


Why Share? 


Motives for participating in the new sharing economy differ, which is not surprising 
given the diversity of platforms and activities. Some participants are drawn by the 
trendiness or novelty of the platforms. It is, however, important to recognize that the 
novelty about which many participants (and platforms) talk can be an expression of 
classism and racism. Sharing is not just a relic of pre-modern societies; such practices 
remain more common in working-class, poor, and minority communities. The 
discourse of novelty employs a false universalism that can be alienating to people 
who have maintained non-digital sharing practices in their daily lives. 


Beyond novelty and the pull of new technologies, participants tend to be motivated 
by economic, environmental, and social factors.'° Sharing economy sites are generally 
lower in cost than market alternatives. Particularly with P2P sites, value can be 
redistributed across the supply chain to producers and consumers and away from 
“middlemen,” in part because producers’ costs are lower. An Aironb host, for example, 
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can deliver a room more cheaply than a hotel. The platforms’ fees are also lower than 
what established businesses extract in profits. (Airobnb’s maximum fee is 15%.) Service 
and labor exchange platforms, whether they are time banks or for-profit platforms 

like Task Rabbit, extract far less value than traditional agencies that arrange child care, 
concierge services, or home health care aides. The platforms also allow people to earn 
money in ways that had not previously been safely or easily available. 


Many sites advertise themselves as green and present sharing as a way to reduce 
carbon footprints. It is a truism among “sharers” that sharing is less resource intensive 
than the dominant ways of accessing goods and services (e.g., hotels, taxis, shopping 
malls) because of the assumed reduction in demand for new goods or facilities. The 
actual environmental impacts of the sites are far more complicated, however, as will 
be discussed in the following section. 


The desire to increase social connections is also a common motivation. Many sites 
advertise this feature of their activities, and participants often articulate a desire to 
meet new people or get to know their neighbors. While heartwarming anecdotes 
about making new friends are plentiful, many platforms fail to deliver durable social 
ties. For instance, a recent study of carsharing found that the two parties to the 
transaction often never met on account of remote access technology." 


Finally, a commitment to social transformation is an important motivator. My 
Connected Consumption Research Team has found that many respondents 
emphasize the value of sharing and collaboration, and some are highly critical 

of capitalism, the operation of the market, and the business-as-usual economy.” 
Ideological motivation, however, varies by site, with less exhibited by earners on 
platforms such as Airbnb and RelayRides and more by participants in time banks and 
food swaps. 


How Green is the Sharing Economy? 


Most sharing economy websites advertise their green credentials, and many users 
care about their ecological impact. The ecological benefits of sharing are often seen 
as obvious: secondary markets reduce demand for new goods, so footprints go down. 
Staying in existing homes reduces the demand for new hotels just as toolsharing 
reduces new tool purchases. However, despite the widespread belief that the sector 
helps to reduce carbon emissions, there are almost no comprehensive studies of its 
impact. At this point, they are long overdue. 


An exception is a recent study of carsharing." It found a measurable reduction in 
greenhouse gas emissions, but only because of substantial reductions from a small 
fraction of households. For the majority, carsharing, by expanding access to cars, 
increased emissions. 


The ordinary assumptions about ecological impacts are generally about the first, 
visible shifts made by a consumer—purchasing used products rather than new ones, 
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or staying in a private home rather than a hotel. To assess overall ecological impacts, 
however, we have to consider ripple effects. What does the seller or the host do with 
the money earned? She may use the money to buy high-impact products. Does the 
appearance of a market for used goods lead people to buy more new things that 
they intend to sell later? If travel becomes less expensive, do people do more of it? All 
of these effects increase ecological and carbon footprints. 


There is also the question of impacts at the level of the economy as a whole. The 
platforms are creating new markets that expand the volume of commerce and 
boost purchasing power. The larger, for-profit companies are claiming to generate 
substantial business and income for their providers. If so, they are likely creating 
economic activity that would not have existed otherwise—more travel, more private 
automobile rides—and not just shifting purchasing from one type of provider to 
another. My students and | have found that Airbnb users are taking more trips now 
and that the availablity of cheap ride services is diverting some people from public 
transportation. That means the platforms result in higher carbon emissions, because 
their services use energy. The companies can't have it both ways—creating new 
economic activity and reducing carbon emissions—because the two are closely 
linked. 


Does the Sharing Economy Build Social Capital? 


While the discourse of novelty in this sector is overrated, there is something new 
afoot: what | call “stranger sharing.” Although there are exceptions (e.g., elite travelers 
in ancient Greece), people have historically limited sharing to within their own 

social networks. Today's sharing platforms facilitate sharing among people who 

do not know each other and who do not have friends or connections in common. 
Stranger sharing entails higher degrees of risk, and many of today's exchanges 

are quite intimate—sharing one’s home or car, going into strangers’ homes to do 
work, or eating food prepared by unknown cooks. The platforms reduce risk by 
posting information on users via feedback and ratings. This points to a second 

novel dimension—the use of digital technology to reduce transactions costs, create 
opportunities in real time, and crowdsource information. The uniqueness of this new 
sharing economy is that it mobilizes technology, markets, and the “wisdom of crowds” 
to bring strangers together. 


Many sites in the sharing space advertise social connection as a core outcome of 
their activity. But do these sites actually build friendships, networks, and social trust? 
The evidence is mixed. Stanford sociologist Paolo Parigi and his colleagues have 
found that Couchsurfing does, in fact, lead to new friendships. However, the ability 
of the platform to create such connections, especially close ones, has declined since 
its inception in 2003. Users have become “disenchanted” as the relationships they 
form are now more casual and less durable.'* Other studies have found that social 
connection can be elusive, with time bank participants expressing disappointment 
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in the degree of social connection they gained and RelayRides users describing their 
interactions as “anonymous” and “sterile.” 


The role of ratings and reputational information is at the center of questions about 
social capital. The conventional wisdom is that the provision of crowdsourced 
information on users is what leads people to feel safe about interacting in intimate 
ways with strangers.'° Parigi’s research, however, uncovered a paradox: the more 
reputational information the site provided about people, the less users formed strong 
bonds. Venturing into unknown territory with strangers may be more of the appeal of 
some sites than their ability to master a utilitarian calculus of risk and reward. 


Sharing economy sites can also reproduce class, gender, and racial biases and 
hierarchies. In our research at a food swap, my team and | found that cultural capital, 
a type of class privilege, limited the trades members were willing to make. Only 
participants with the “right” offerings, packaging, appearance, or “taste” received 
offers or, in some cases, even felt comfortable returning. In our time bank research, 
we found that some people screen potential trading partners by grammar and 
education, and that many highly educated people were unwilling to offer their most 
valuable skills (like programming or web design), preferring instead to act as amateur 
electricians or manual workers."” A recent study also reported evidence of racial 
discrimination among Airbnb users, finding that non-black hosts were able to charge 
12% more than blacks for comparable properties."® 


Exploiting Labor? 


The debut of the sharing economy was marked by plenty of language about doing 
good, building social connections, saving the environment, and providing economic 
benefits to ordinary people. It was a feel-good story in which technological and 
economic innovation ushered in a better economic model. Especially in the aftermath 
of the financial crash, this positive narrative was hard to resist. Social activists flocked 
to these initiatives, hoping to piggyback on their popularity. Maybe, they thought, 
digital P2P platforms could be a pathway to a true grassroots, inclusive, fair, and low- 
impact economy. 


But within a few years, and particularly since the for-profit platforms began to 

take large sums of outside investment from venture capitalists, the situation has 
become more contested. A backlash has begun, from politicians, regulators, and 
commentators, as well as the businesses being “disrupted” by these technologies. 
Local officials are investigating platforms and restricting activity. Critical articles are 
proliferating. Workers are organizing against some of the more aggressive platforms. 


Dean Baker, a progressive economist, claims the new sharing is “largely based on 
evading regulations and breaking the law” and subjects consumers to a substandard, 
possibly unsafe product.’? Anthony Kalamar has called out “sharewashing,” in which 
platforms shift risk onto employees under the guise of “sharing.’”° Tom Slee, writing 
in Jacobin, has challenged Airbnb's claim that its users are single individuals earning 
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small amounts of extra money, finding that half the revenue generated in New York 
City accrues to hosts with multiple listings.” 


The central theme of the critics is that for-profit platforms have coopted what began 
as a progressive, socially transformative idea. Are they right? Regarding regulation, 
insurance, and taxation, the platforms are mobilizing political support, and, my 
experience suggests that they seem to be generally accepting of the idea that some 
regulation is necessary. Because most of the action is at the local and state level, there 
is a great deal of variation. But the trend seems to be towards a light regulatory touch 
that will allow the platforms to operate and grow. 


There is less clarity about how the platforms are affecting labor conditions. Critics 
see them as architects of a growing “precariat,” a class on the precarious edge 

of economic security, and argue that the impetus for sharing is not trust, but 
desperation.” From the perspective of drivers, errand-runners, and hosts, they 
describe a race to the bottom, with risk-shifting from companies to individual “micro- 
entrepreneurs.” 


Part of the difficulty in assessing the impact of these new earning opportunities is 
that they are being introduced during a period of high unemployment and rapid 
labor market restructuring. Working conditions and protections are already being 
eroded, real wages are declining, and labor's share of national income in the US has 
declined to historic lows. If the labor market continues to worsen for workers, their 
conditions will continue to erode, and it will not be because of sharing opportunities. 
Alternatively, if labor markets improve, sharers can demand more of the platforms 
because they have better alternatives. The two effects will work in opposite 
directions: with destruction of demand for legacy businesses and growth for sharing 
companies. 


We also need to consider the diversity of industries in which sharing platforms are 
operating. Some sectors are characterized by high rents that are easy to capture 
with disruptive technologies. Consider taxis. The biggest impact is likely the erosion 
in the value of medallions, the licenses they must possess to operate, because 

these medallions yield pure rents. While drivers in conventional operations may be 
capturing some of this excess profit, they are already facing adverse market conditions 
and, in many places, earning low hourly wages, as they are forced to pay high leasing 
and other fees to the owners of the medallions and vehicles. Union members fare 
better, but could they do better with Uber? Many have switched in hopes that 

they can. So far, though, the results are mixed, in part because they face increasing 
competition from platforms like UberX and Lyft, on which drivers use their own cars. 
And early high returns have been reduced by Uber’s fare cuts, which have led to 
driver protests and organizing efforts. 


An online platform with a good rating system should improve labor conditions. 
Consider the market for home health aides, where agencies currently take an 
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enormous fraction of hourly fees, sometimes more than half? A P2P matching 
platform would take a lower fraction, enabling low-paid workers to earn considerably 
more and have more autonomy over which jobs they accept. Where owners, 
agencies, or other actors are extracting rents, P2P platforms should do what they 
claim—distribute value to consumers and producers and away from gatekeepers and 
rent extractors. 


Ultimately, the question is about how much value providers on these platforms can 
capture. This depends partly on whether they can organize themselves, a question 
the next section will explore. But there is another dimension, which is whether there 
is competition among platforms. Will they come to monopolize a given space, as we 
have seen in the areas of search, social media, and retail (Google, Facebook, Amazon)? 
Or are these P2P enterprises different? What they are offering is software, insurance, 
ratings, and a critical mass of participants. These are functions that can be replicated. 
For example, if the volume of users continues to grow, then critical mass may be 
achievable on multiple platforms. The ratings systems are not yet very good, and 
there are already start-ups attempting to delink ratings from individual platforms. 
Insurance can also be unbundled. At the May conference, venture capitalist Brad 
Burnham predicted a coming round of cost-squeezing akin to the cost-squeezing 
that the start-ups are inflicting on legacy businesses. On the other hand, the more the 
platforms are backed by and integrated with the large corporations that dominate the 
economy, the more monopolized the sector will be, and the less likely value will flow 
to providers and consumers. 


Organized Sharers? 


An alternative to the co-optation path is one in which sharing entities become part 
of a larger movement that seeks to redistribute wealth and foster participation, 
ecological protection, and social connection. This will only happen via organization, 
even unionization, of users. Indeed, the question of whether providers should 
organize is now firmly on the table, although it is too early to know how things will 
evolve. 


Aironb has begun to encourage its users to organize. In 2013, the global head of 
“community” at the company co-founded Peers.org, an attempt to build a social 
movement of sharers. Not long after, Aironb created its own organizing platform 
for guests, hosts, and employees, which has led to the creation of numerous local 
groups of users who are coming together on and offline for a variety of purposes, 
including sharing advice and affecting public policy. The company wants these 
groups to push for favorable regulation. But they may develop agendas of their own, 
including making demands of the company itself, such as setting price floors for 
providers, pushing risk back onto the platforms, or reducing excessive returns to the 
entrepreneurs and the venture capitalists. On the labor exchanges, where the need 
for organization is perhaps most acute, providers could push for minimum wages. 
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We are at a critical 
juncture in which users’ 
organizing can make 

a critical difference in 
realizing the potential of 
the sharing model. 


Existing platforms could also potentially become user-governed or cooperatively 
owned, an outcome some voices within the community are advocating. The 
platforms’ discourse borrows heavily from the peer production world and emphasizes 
the ability of these technologies to empower ordinary individuals. As many online 
communities have shown, the online environment can be conducive to organizing 
against unpopular policies, software changes, and practices. The fact that users create 
so much of the value in these spaces militates in favor of their being able to capture 
it, should they organize to do so. To date, that type of movement has not developed, 
but it still might. 


Alternately, organizations that are part of the solidarity sector, such as unions, 
churches, civil society groups, and cooperatives, could create platforms for their 
members. They could build alternatives to the for-profits, particularly if the software 
to operate these exchanges is not too expensive. These platforms could be user- 
governed and/or owned. For example, a taxi cooperative in Portland, Oregon, has 
adopted the technology used by ride sharing companies and will effectively morph 
into a driver-owned Lyft or Uber. In general, mounting a competitive challenge to 
business-as-usual should be easier when production is P2P because the platform is 
a broker, not a producer. This is one of the reasons the sharing platforms have grown 
so rapidly, while efforts to create worker cooperatives have yielded so few new 
enterprises and jobs. In the end, though, it is not just about economics. The key to 
making sharing economies socially just is to emphasize an explicit politics of sharing, 
as well as nurturing collective, public forms of sharing. 


Conclusion: Creating a Movement 


So what are we to make of the sharing economy? There is little doubt that the pro- 
sharing discourse is blind to the dark side of these innovations. At the same time, 

the critics are too cynical. There is potential in this sector for creating new businesses 
that allocate value more fairly, that are more democratically organized, that reduce 
eco-footprints, and that can bring people together in new ways. That is why there 
has been so much excitement about the sharing economy. The emergence of P2P 
communities that share goods, space, and labor services can be the foundation of 

a new household model in which people are less dependent on employers and 
more able to diversify their access to income, goods, and services. But the early stage 
goodwill from the big platforms will dissipate as they become incorporated into the 


business-as-usual economy. We are at a critical juncture in which users’ organizing 
for fair treatment, demands for eco-accountability, and attention to whether human 
connections are strengthened through these technologies can make a critica 


difference in realizing the potential of the sharing model. There is an enormous 


amount of new economic value being created in this space. It is imperative that it 
flow equitably to all participants. After all, that is what we ordinarily call sharing. 


Ultimately, the ability of the new sharing practices to help catalyze a social transition 
may also depend on the form these initiatives take around the world. As the sharing 
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Now our task is to build 
a movement to harness 
that power. 


economy expands in Europe, its practices are likely to be embedded in political, 
regulatory, and social contexts which are more attuned to the stated values of 
fairness, sustainability, openness, and cooperation. In Latin America, the leftward shift 
toward social solidarity, poverty alleviation, and democracy also suggests a context 
more conducive to a cooperative and community-oriented sharing movement, as we 
have seen in Ecuador. For those of us in countries where the pressures to commodify 
and concentrate value from these platforms are most intense, these developments 
can reveal possibilities. 


Outside the US, the impetus to share in transportation, housing, foods, and goods is 
more integrally tied to city-level goals of carbon emission reduction, informational 
transparency and genuine democracy. By embedding sharing practices within those 
larger municipal level movements, the likelihood that the sharing movement can 
achieve its stated goals is greater. My hunch is that the more that US sharing activists 
connect with other sharers around the globe, the more success we will have in 
pushing the goals of eco-accountability, value distribution, and social solidarity. This 
also means an openness to and ideally connection with other social movements 
that are already active on these issues. Ultimately, a cross-fertilization could both 
create accountability for the sharing platforms and organizations and embed sharing 
practices and cooperative economic activity into the DNA of the social movements. 


The sharing economy has been propelled by exciting new technologies. The 

ease with which individuals, even strangers, can now connect, exchange, share 
information, and cooperate is truly transformative. That's the promise of the sharing 
platforms about which virtually everyone agrees. But technologies are only as 

good as the political and social context in which they are employed. Software, 
crowdsourcing, and the information commons give us powerful tools for building 
social solidarity, democracy, and sustainability. Now our task is to build a movement to 
harness that power. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Julian Agyeman and Duncan McLaren 


Juliet Schor's essay on the sharing economy offers a great foundation for some discriminating 
thinking about this potentially transformative tool. Rather too much of the ink spilt elsewhere on 


this topic so far has been unquestioning boosterism or vitriolic criticism, with too little reflective 


analysis. 


Schor's reflections highlight several key questions. To what extent is the sharing economy 
commercialized? What power do participants have to avoid their labor being exploited? How great 
are the rebound effects from improved efficiency of use of goods and resources? Does sharing 


increase social capital or reinforce biases and hierarchies? 


There are indeed serious problems and contradictions emerging in the commercial extremes of 
the sharing economy, where social purposes, environmental benefits, and labor rights seem to be 
being sacrificed on the high altar of venture capital returns and rapid growth for the developers 
and owners of the smart web-mediated platforms on which these organizations are based. Schor 
wisely calls for a shift in the balance of power from the platforms to the providers of shared goods 


and services. 


But to focus solely on sharing as an economic practice risks missing the biggest opportunities. 

In addition to building a social movement to deliver fair sharing (and designing sharing schemes 
around equity and justice), we believe there is an opportunity—especially for city authorities—to 
support community-based and socio-cultural sharing, rooted in physical and “soft” infrastructures, 
facilities, and public spaces, in ways that can rebuild community, inspire cooperative action, and 


even reinvigorate collective politics. 


The South Korean city of Seoul perhaps illustrates best how communal and socio-cultural 


sharing can be facilitated by city authorities. Mayor Pak Won-soon is leveraging Korea's leading 
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digital connection rates and the city’s high population densities to reinvigorate its collective culture 
with a series of city-sponsored sharing initiatives. Seoul is sharing public buildings with citizens and 

community organizations; supporting the establishment of apartment building sharing libraries for 

books, tools, and other useful resources; and incubating sharing economy startups, such as a home- 
share initiative for elderly people with room to spare to house students. To ensure everyone can 


participate in online sharing, the city is also providing free second hand smart devices to those in need. 


Sharing can reach into all aspects of our lives in any country, not just those with collective cultures. 
Shared Lives is a neighborhood-scale scheme in the UK to provide care and support to adults who 
don't have a family. Carers can be a family, an individual, or couples who share their home with an 
adult who needs support, whether because of age, a learning disability, or a mental health issue. About 


12,000 people currently use the program. 


Another example might be SelfOrganized Learning Environments (SOLES). Sugata Mitra, a professor 
of educational technology at Newcastle University in the UK, has conducted a series of experiments 
providing access to computers to children in India. The results were stunning: without any instruction 
or supervision, they were able to teach themselves a surprising variety of things, from DNA replication 
to English. These SOLES have proved transferable into classrooms, where they take the form of semi- 
structured sessions in which educators pose questions for children to engage with in self-organized 
groups, with access to all the resources of the web. Both teachers and students report greater learning 


and retention of knowledge as well as more enjoyable learning experiences. 


These two examples are illustrative of the broader and more inclusive concept that, in our forthcoming 
book, we call the “sharing paradigm.” Our use of this term reflects our belief that sharing is, could, 

or should be something more fundamental to both human and societal development than is 
encompassed within the more bounded term “sharing economy." It reflects our belief that in a revival of 


sharing lie the seeds of a potential post-capitalist society. 


The sharing paradigm is based on the fundamental understanding that well-being depends on 
building and developing human capabilities for all, and that the fundamental resources we have 
available to do that—from breathable air to education, and from energy resources to health care—are 
better conceived and understood as shared commons than as private goods. We may collectively 


decide that the best way to manage and allocate certain resources is through market economies, 
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or perhaps through public management, but our starting point is the recognition of their collective, 
shared nature. The sharing paradigm, therefore, foregrounds ways of thinking based on sharing 
resources fairly, rather than by ability to pay; treating resources and the environment as the common 
property of humankind; nurturing the collective commons of human culture and society; and 
stimulating human flourishing by establishing and enabling the expression of individual and collective 


capabilities. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Maurie Cohen 


Juliet Schor's essay provides a thorough evaluation of the mainstream digital marketplaces that 
have permissively come to be referred to as the “sharing economy.” These enterprises have been 


the beneficiaries of a seemingly ceaseless stream of hype and diversionary public relations over 


the last few years. She is correct to be wary of how this form of exchange (frequently dubbed 
“Big Sharing") is evolving, especially given the vast investments that have poured into the leading 


startups. 


Schor highlights the most salient points of criticism regarding the putative sharing economy— 
exploitation of service providers, amplification of income inequality, expansion of resource 
utilization, and reallocation of business risks toward more vulnerable parties. It is important to 
emphasize these dimensions because the notion of shared access has a positive valence among 
many sustainability proponents, and this fallacy needs to be exposed. By drawing on the appeal 
that underlies the idea of “sharing,” sponsors have manufactured an impression that these 
startups are predicated on collaboration, solidarity, and ecological responsibility. This is a grievous 
misconception. The likes of Aironb, Uber, and Lyft are not the leading edge of more socially and 


environmentally efficacious lifestyles, and Schor is right to call them out. 


Some of the most pressing questions about the sharing economy involve the endgame, and 
Schor relates several possible scenarios, though it seems to me that her outlook is premised on an 
implausible measure of hopefulness. The critical point here is that sharing as currently constituted 
is mostly a product of venture capital. The aim is to quickly scale up and promptly cash out, so the 
firms are being impelled to grow at a vertiginous rate. It is, however, useful to recognize that we 
are still in the relatively early days of this disruptive upthrust. In the language of transition analysis, 
the incumbents have thus far only reacted tactically, primarily by pressing regulatory authorities to 


intervene on their behalf; they have yet to respond strategically. 
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Rather than the social mobilization that Schor anticipates (or at least would like to see), the case of 
Zipcar likely offers hints as to how this process will play out over the next year or two. After insisting for 
a decade that it had no interest in the hourly vehicle-rental market, the Avis Budget Group acquired the 
carsharing startup last year for $500 million. My instinct is that the ridesharing outfits will be absorbed 


by a major mobility company like First Transit, which owns Greyhound, services hundreds of vehicle 


fleets in North America, and operates one-fifth of the local bus service and is the largest rail company in 
the UK. Uber and Lyft could also be attractive targets for UPS or Federal Express inasmuch as all of these 


firms are essentially transportation-logistics companies. 


It also strikes me as conceivable that Aironb could be an attractive target for one of the major hotel 
corporations. Hyatt, Hilton, Marriott, and so forth do not manage the businesses that sit under their 
signage; the mundane work of running the hotels is performed by licensees. It would thus be a small 
step for these companies to recruit Aironb hosts into regional consortia under a unified brand. The 
micro-sized scale of individual accommodations, of course, poses complications, but the problems are 
not insurmountable. In fact, Aironb has already recognized that its online rating system is fraught with 
inconsistency and is thus starting to deploy teams of quality-control inspectors. It is useful to keep in 
mind that when timeshares initially emerged as a novel form of vacation lodging during the 1970s, the 
innovation was declared to be the death of destination hotels. The thinking was, why would someone 
rent a hotel room when she could purchase the space outright and use it for two weeks on a recurring 
basis? With hardly the blink of an eye, the international hotel chains co-opted the timeshare market for 


themselves. 


In terms of the longer-range prospects of a more legitimate sharing economy, this kind of shakeout 

(or what in Schor's terms would be absorption into the business-as-usual economy) might not be 
altogether bad. As Big Sharing fades into the background, more durable and authentic modes for 
collaboration might be able to expand into the vacated space. Non-profit organizations with a genuine 
commitment to equitable and communitarian provisioning could become reliable sponsors of time 
banks, tool libraries, and clothing and food swaps. These manifestations of the sharing economy exist 
today, but they are overwhelmed and pale in number and cachet. The progression may turn out to 

be reminiscent of the history of the library, only much more rapid. The first book libraries (so-called 
gentlemen-only libraries) were established during the eighteenth century and operated on the basis of 


commercial subscriptions. For an annual fee, readers could select books to rent from a large inventory, 
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and this model proliferated across the UK and elsewhere. After an extended period of popularity, 
and a variety of mutations prompted by changing economic and social circumstances (one of which 
entailed stocking instructional manuals for working-class readers seeking to learn a trade), the for-profit 


repositories gave way to the public libraries of today. 


On a final note, Schor’s observation that the sharing economy is globally significant and likely to evolve 
in accordance with different cultural traditions is valid. Let us take a brief look at recent developments 
in Europe. In the latest iteration of a see-saw legal battle, the German judiciary ruled in September 

that Uber was in violation of licensing laws for its drivers and prohibited the company from operating 
(in keeping with its cultivated reputation, the firm announced that it would ignore the decision). By 
comparison, one of the most celebrated expressions of the European sharing economy is BlaBlaCar, an 
intercity ridesharing service where drivers are only able to collect reasonable expenses from traveling 
companions (the company also charges a modest commission). In other words, the service is more akin 
to a community ride-board rather than a commercial taxi. While BlaBlaCar now operates across most of 


Europe, it presently has no plans to expand to the United States. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Milicent Johnson 


It has been quite interesting to see the sharing economy come of age. Four years ago, when | first 
started working at the magazine Shareable, no one knew what | was talking about when | said the 
words "sharing economy." | will never forget the moment when Danielle Sacks wrote an article in 
Fast Company linking babysitting co-ops, co-working spaces, and platforms like Couchsurfing and 
Aironb together as part of the "sharing economy'"—it felt like the term, and the movement, had 


arrived. 


Since that time, so much has happened. The sharing economy has moved from its infancy into its 
adolescence. As such, it is very sophomoric in nature. Some parts are developed (yes, it is possible 
for peer-to-peer exchange to happen on a large scale), and others are not. Will P2P activities be 
outlawed all together? | think we still forget that this is a very real possibility. How do we ensure that 
the inefficiencies and faults of the old economy—discrimination, exploitation, inequality—are not 
replicated in the new one, even as they continue to persist in our society and the economic models 


that support it? 


Everyone involved (both those on the playing field and those observing from the sidelines) are 

struggling to define what exactly this complex, nuanced, amorphous activity is, all while directly 
feeling and seeing its power and effects all around us. And of course, we all want to know what 
this shift says about the future of the economy, work, the environment, social connections, civic 


engagement, and the future of cites as we know them. 


Like Juliet Schor, |, too, believe we are at a critical juncture in the evolution of the sharing economy. 
We are far along enough to be able to hold ourselves accountable by evaluating its effects on 
society, the economy, and the environment. And we have enough legitimacy to have academics, 
activists, and our peers from other movements help us come up with metrics that can help us 


shape the next iteration of this space. Having worked with people who have been building the 
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sharing economy for a few years (providers, users, participants), | can say from firsthand experience 
that they will be the ones to shape the future of the sharing economy. As Schor mentions, sharers are 
already organizing for fair treatment and demanding eco-accountability and attention to community. 
We will continue to see that movement grow, and it is my hope that they will be a guiding star towards 


better outcomes. 


| work in the sharing economy because | believe its foundation—getting what you need directly from 
your peers—is a shift that can lead to a reorientation of how people view themselves, their neighbors, 
their communities, their cities, and their own latent agency. | also believe that we are the answer to the 
questions we are posing about what this new economy will bring. So, in addition to asking the tough 
questions, it is crucial that we start to voice what exactly we want this new economy to do for people 


and planet. 


| deeply appreciate Schor's ability to catalog where we have been, where we are headed, and what we 
need to be critical, careful, and considerate of. We need more perspectives like this that shine a light on 


all sides of the sharing economy's evolution, if the sharing economy is to reach its promise. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Andrés Monroy-Hernandez 


Schor does a masterful job of teasing out what the sharing economy has come to represent to its 
diverse set of stakeholders—from venture capitalists, to entrepreneurs, to end-users (both providers 
and customers). The two core contributions of this piece are the typology of platforms and the 


two-by-two table that allow us to map out this ecosystem. 


In conversations with people unfamiliar with the sharing economy, | have often described it 
using its four basic elements: people renting out their skills, assets, and/or their time. However, 
that description, while useful, always seemed a bit simplistic. Schor’s typology proposes a more 
comprehensive way of thinking of this through four categories that help organize and historicize 
sharing economy platforms: recirculation, asset utilization, service exchange, and production 
enablers. These categories allow for a historical perspective that is often missed in the discussion, 
like the fact that tool libraries and time banks have been around for decades. This typology 


encapsulates the current state of this movement as well as its imaginary. 


The part that struck me the most about thinking of the sharing economy through the lens of 
Schor's typology is how these platforms are being adopted in developing countries. For instance, 
in Mexico, a country with which | am familiar, systems for service exchange and recirculation 

are deeply embedded in the culture but lack the technological and financial infrastructure of 
American companies like Uber. The recent arrival of these companies to the Mexican market has 
been fascinating. Unlike the American versions, these services tend to be pricier and are perceived 
as more upscale than the traditional services like taxis. Companies like Uber have also adopted 
different business models. Unlike their American counterparts, Mexican Uber and UberX drivers, 
for the most part, seem to be employees of “partners” who own the car and pay them a salary, an 


arrangement far from the concept of “micro entrepreneurs” that is sometimes used to refer to 
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them in the US. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why, as Schor mentions, Uber does not affiliate itself 


with the sharing economy movement. 


Schor also examines the sharing economy platforms by looking at their market orientation and the 
type of providers. Orientations could be non-profit or for-profit, while the relationship between 
providers could be peer-to-peer or business-to-peer. These two dimensions open up a core tension of 
the sharing economy vis-a-vis movements like the open source movement and commons-based peer 
production, from which it has derived some of its language. For example, does the introduction of a 
market-based hospitality service like Airobnb have a negative effect on non-profit options like 


Couchsurfing? 


In interviews | have done with providers in platforms like oDesk, Airobnb, TaskRabbit, and Uber, | have 
found that some providers reduce their altruistic asset and skill sharing in favor of for-profit options. | 
do not know how generalizable these observations are, but, for example, an oDesk provider 
mentioned feeling less inclined to help friends and family now that she feels that she can make 


money with her skills. 


In the end, this monetization could also prove problematic implications for the platforms themselves. 
It can reduce peoples’ emotional attachment to the platform and make them more susceptible to 


being replaced by a cheaper option. 


That said, like Schor, |am cautiously optimistic about the potential of these platforms. In particular, | 
am hopeful about the possibility that we might be in a transitional period, followed by a 100% 
provider-owned, peer-to-peer mode model where the providers, empowered by technology, own the 
platform and reduce operating costs, potentially eliminating the need for intermediaries that keep a 


large percentage of every transaction. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Chris Tittle 


Juliet Schor offers us one of the most lucid, insightful, and well-researched analyses of the so-called 
"sharing economy," examining the self-proclaimed social and environmental transformations that 
for-profit companies have claimed, and concluding, rightly | think, that the capacity of sharing 
economy users to organize themselves is a central factor in truly unlocking the potential of the 


sharing model. 


Indeed, the very diversity of projects and enterprises that might fall under the "sharing economy" 
umbrella begets a certain potential for more socially inclusive and ecologically responsible 
economies. However, given the urgency of our planetary situation right now—cascading social, 
ecological, economic, and climatic crises unfolding around the world — it seems imperative to ask 
whether more profound transformations are required than what the current "sharing economy" 
promises. As Schor's initial research suggests, the social and ecological impacts of many "sharing 
economy" enterprises are ambiguous at best, and in some cases, they are demonstrably furthering 


the very ills of social segregation and increased carbon emissions they purport to solve. 


It's time to deeply question whether the economic practices that comprise the mainstream 
"sharing economy"—including the recirculation of goods, peer-to-peer service exchanges, and 
co-production of assets—can be meaningful catalysts for a just and sustainable transition without 
fundamentally changing the ownership and governance structures of our entire economy. After all, 
accumulation (of wealth, power, decision-making) is the antithesis of sharing, and that is precisely 


how many "sharing economy" companies are structurally designed to function. 


Schor suggests that "the key to making sharing economies socially just is to emphasize an explicit 


politics of sharing, as well as nurturing collective, public forms of sharing." Janelle Orsi, my colleague 


and co-founder of the Sustainable Economies Law Center, has been leading the development of 
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a set of principles that might define both a politics of sharing and a set of practices for realizing a "true 


sharing economy": 


1. Sharing Wealth and Prosperity: True sharing economy projects work to fairly distribute wealth 
to those that create it, generate inclusive prosperity in communities that have been historically 
marginalized, and explicitly work to reverse the trend of increasing wealth concentration. Examples 
such as worker cooperatives that redistribute earnings back to members based on participation in the 


business and projects that guarantee a living wage embody this principle. 


2. Sharing Power and Decision-Making: Democratic and/or highly participatory governance 
structures ensure that users, members, workers, Communities, and other stakeholders can meaningfully 
participate in decision-making and spread that power throughout an organization or network. For 
example, new governance systems such as Holacracy (which the Sustainable Economies Law Center 
uses), and more radically democratic structures employed by social movements such as the MST 
(Landless Workers’ Movement in Brazil), offer different ways to ensure responsive and inclusive decision- 
making that incorporate the interests of all stakeholders. Shared power can mean that money does not 


buy influence, for example by structuring an organization on a one-member, one-vote basis. 


3. Sharing Capitalization and Risk: Investment and risk-distribution can also be democratized 
through innovations in crowdfunding, so that neither risk of loss, nor rewards for investment continue 
to be highly concentrated and unequally distributed. People deserve to be rewarded for bearing some 
risk, but the expectation of significant returns from investors mandates an infinite growth model that is 
incompatible with the goals of social justice and ecological resilience. The People's Community Market 


in Oakland, California, is one pioneering example of how to embody this principle. 


4. Sharing Resources and Efforts: This has been one of the main promises of the "sharing 
economy," and it can enable much more efficient and sustainable use of resources. However, truly 
shared resources and efforts do not create artificial scarcities (as short-term rentals have in some places) 
or enclose common resources that should remain collectively controlled. Time banks, tool-lending 
libraries, seed-saving collectives, community-owned renewable energy, and community-controlled 
water districts are examples of projects specifically designed to increase access to, and long-term 


stewardship of, essential resources. 
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5. Sharing Knowledge and Information: Transparency and accountability are both ways of 
increasing participation and empowering people to play active roles in truly shared projects. Ecuador's 
Buen Conocer project, which Schor highlights, is a prime example of how institutions are beginning to 
reimagine economies based on open knowledge and open-source enterprise. Knowledge is, after all, 


one of the only things that can be freely shared without loosing any of it yourself. 


6. Sharing Responsibility for the Common Good: Social, economic, and ecological crises are now 
truly collective, and demand collective action. Thus, "true sharing economy" projects and enterprises 
should prioritize advancement of a just and sustainable transition, which requires actively dismantling 
structures of inequality and exploitation, and creating economic and ecologically regenerative 


alternatives. 


We inhabit a moment of great uncertainty and opportunity. How can we harness both the uncertainty 
and the opportunity to create new ways of meeting our individual and collective needs in ways that 
uplift everyone and rebuild the common sources of wealth we all depend on? If the "sharing economy" 
is to contribute to that effort—and it certainly can—principles of sharing and equity must be woven 


into the very fabric of its being. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Response to Comments 


Since | submitted my essay, conflicts over the “sharing economy” have intensified. District Attorneys 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles threatened to take action against Uber, Lyft, and Sidecar on the 
grounds that they were operating illegally. New York State Attorney General Eric Schneiderman 
reported that three-quarters of Aironb rentals in New York City are illegal. And | came across an 
excellent new term to describe the for-profits in this space, coined by Sebastian Olman: platform 


capitalists. 


Given the emergent and rapidly changing nature of this sector, | find that my understanding 
advances with every essay, blog post, and conversation. The responses of this wonderful group of 


commentators are no exception. | am grateful for them all. 


Dean Baker rightly raises issues of regulation and taxation. These are essential for the sharing 
economy to operate in the public interest—we do need regulation, and my sense is that most of 
the companies accept that. The question is what kind of regulation. Consider Airbnb. ln my view, it 
is essential to differentiate between an individual renting out a bedroom in a home on a periodic 
basis and someone who is operating at such a level that they are effectively operating a significant 
business. The regulators should treat those cases differently. And so should the platforms—they 
can segregate those two types of “hosts,” thereby validating the relevance of the P2P (peer-to-peer) 
and B2P (business-to-peer categories | discussed. In addition, it may be worth considering that 
the B2P case may be the future's version of some of the small family businesses about which Baker 
is concerned. Is there a reason not to encourage them? Finally, on how to organize regulation, | 
suspect that the big data collected by the platforms could provide some of the informational basis 
which regulators could use for compliance. Anti-regulation folks in this soace sometimes portray 
the need to investigate so many small units as infeasible, but | think the technology could make 


that information gathering much easier. 
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Andrés Monroy-Hernandez raises a very important concern about the monetized platforms, namely 
that they are “crowding out” authentic (or altruistic) sharing: people abandon Couchsurfing (which has 
no payment) for Airbnb. His qualitative results are extremely interesting. If these two companies would 
share their data (which they currently do not), there would be a good quantitative study to be done to 
see how widespread that trend is. | think the point about local adaptation as the model goes global is 
an important one, which Maurie Cohen’s piece also raises. On Cohen's contribution, | would highlight 
two points. | think his interpretation of Zipcar’s history supports my view that the B2P model is different, 
and less amenable to genuine sharing. Zipcar never had a P2P structure and was very easily absorbed. 
Would Marriott be as interested in taking on hundreds or thousands of peers on the provider side? 
Maybe, but maybe not. Additionally, the point about a second round dynamic is interesting. Certainly 


many of us are hoping for that! 


On the labor side, one thinks about two directions. One is broad protections that apply beyond 

the platforms: wage floors, basic incomes, and/or welfare supports. The other is collective action 

(e.g., organizing and unionization) by providers. We need both. Chris Tittle and Milicent Johnson's 
contributions speak to these issues. Johnson asks how we ensure that the inefficiencies and faults 

of the old economy (discrimination, exploitation, inequality) are not replicated in the new one. It is a 
crucial question. The for-profit platforms are not paying attention to it, and the results are problematic. 
In our research we find that providers on the for-profit, monetized platforms such as Airbnb or Task 
Rabbit do well if they already have substantial assets (either physical or reasonably highly valued skills). 
They do not do so well if they lack those assets. As | noted in the essay, one Harvard Business School 
study found that there is considerable racial discrimination on Airbnb—e.g., black hosts get 12% less 
for their offerings, controlling for apartment quality and location. Tittle’s piece, which describes a set of 
sharing principles put together by the Sustainable Economies Law Center, is an important beginning 
of an answer to Johnson's question. But how we can make progress installing these principles? A key 
question, which | raised but did not elaborate on in my essay, is monopoly power. If the platforms scale 
and dominate their respective markets, it is going to be nearly impossible to empower consumers and 
users. That is an issue about which groups should be making demands and to which federal regulators 


should be attending. 


Finally, Julian Ageyman and Duncan McLaren raise the question of municipal level sharing. Whether 


they are right that this is where the “biggest possibilities” of these technologies lie remains to be seen. | 
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look forward to reading their forthcoming book. But wherever the growth comes, | think we agree that 
sharing should be expanded in multiple realms. Indeed, if there is a theme across these contributions, 
it is enthusiasm for innovations in genuine sharing. With the business-as-usual paradigm failing on 
multiple fronts, it is time to build a new economy. And what better way to do that than reinforcing 


long-standing practices of sharing and inventing new ones? 
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